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All these varied data are combined in the four block diagrams
sketched in Fig. 12, though they are naturally somewhat generalized.
In the bottom diagram in Fig. 12 we see the Scandinavian region as it
appeared about 18,000 B.C. We are looking to the east, and at that
time the whole area was covered with ice, while tundra and steppe
conditions characterized north Germany. In the sketch just above, are
shown the conditions about 9,000 B.C., when the fir forest was invading
Denmark, At this time Neolithic man made his appearance, as is shown
in the diagram. By 4,000 B.C. the ice front was situated in northern
Norway, and the oak forest covered much of Denmark. In the topmost
sketch we see the environment of this region as it is today. Only a few
relics of the ice are now to be found on the plateau, but they are joined
together in the sketch.

This is probably one of the most valuable diagrams we can offer to
explain the way in which climatic change has affected the movements
of vegetation and human beings* They are necessarily linked, especially
in the earlier days of man's evolution. The same type of environmental
control during prehistoric times is to be expected in every other part
of cool temperate latitudes; and it is because many anthropologists and
prehistorians do not understand the mechanism of the changing envi-
ronments that their conclusions are not as accurate as they might be.

As regards temperate North America it is usually assumed that the
last major ice age passed away about 30,000 years ago. Here, as in
Europe, there have been four major ice ages separated by warmer inter-
glacials. It seems highly likely that these represent the same periods
as those named by Pcnck after the moraines he investigated near Munich.
Thus the European names, Wurm, Riss, Mindcl, and Gunz arc to be
equated with the names used in America, Wisconsin, lowan, Illinoian*
and Kansan. In both continents the total ice-age period is assumed
to be about 800,000 years, and this, of course, takes us far back of the
times of civilized man*7

Having seen how the distribution of population during a period
of human evolution and of changing climate has been largely determined
by climatic controls, let us apply this knowledge to a continent recently
made available to white settlement. The writer has been actively
engaged in determining the suitability of various areas of Australia for

TSee Griffith Taylor, Environment, Race and Migration, Toronto, 1945, pp. 33, 34;
and the table appended at the end of the book.